opment, and -implementation process, which is sometimes called the system "life cycle" (Young, 1980a). As previously mentioned, defining user requirements (see Section 5.1) is one of the early steps in system design and development. Other steps in the process include planning, analysis, design, development, and implementation. These subjects are briefly reviewed below. The discussion deals generally with application-system design, since record-system design generally is an integral part of an application-system design effort. More comprehensive treatments of system-design procedures are found in American Public Works Association Research Foundation (1981a), Auerbach Publishers (1980b), Donaldson (1978), Fife (1977), and Giles (1974).
5.4.1   System Planning
Effective project planning is crucial to the successful development and use of a multipurpose cadastral record system. The plan identifies needs that the system is to meet, the steps to be taken in implementing the system, resource requirements, and timing considerations. The plan also serves as a project control tool and is used to measure progress. Necessarily, the plan should be in writing.
A major part of the planning effort is scheduling. Scheduling involves dividing the overall process into discrete tasks and subtasks, noting which tasks can be begun only after other tasks have been completed and which tasks can be performed simultaneously; estimating realistic production rates and available resource levels, particularly personnel, for each task; and depicting time and resource requirements for each task on a Gantt chart or some other form of bar chart. A refined schedule should be made during the system-development phase as soon as major features of the system are decided on. More sophisticated project planning and management techniques, such as critical-path management/program evaluation and review techniques (CPM/PERT), should be used if the project is large and well analyzed.
CPM/PERT analyses are built around network diagrams that show the sequences of tasks as well as a single estimate of each task's time requirement and cost per unit time (CPM) or three estimates of each task's time requirement-such as optimistic, probable, or pessimistic (for PERT). These estimates are then analyzed by machine or by hand to identify those tasks that are "critical" as opposed to those tasks that can be prolonged. Total estimated time is then compared with available time. If available time is inadequate, the project may be' 'crashed,'' which means determining which tasks can be most economically accelerated in order to meet tighter time requirements. As the project progresses, the project manager notes time (and cost) milestones achieved and crashes the remaining tasks as necessary when delays are encountered.
Sometimes a feasibility study is conducted as part of the planning process (Young, 1980b). In many respects, a feasibility study is a preliminary system design effort, the purpose of which is to determine whether the system can be justified in terms of services, costs, or both.ses it is desirable to reinspect a sample of properties to ensure thatg and can briefly describe the condition. Edit routines should check the following:r	2058   !	
